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Introduction 


(| HE story of the Waldensians is a long story. 
Large volumes have been written to tell it. 
7, Documentary evidence takes it back to the 
bai] twelfth century, while some writers carry its 

~ beginning to the first century. 

It is full of romance, with fascinating pictures of 
heroic deeds, novel exploits, battles, escapes and _ vic- 
tories. 

It is an inspiring story, permeated with human in- 
terest, illuminated by unselfish exploits, high personal 
ideals and self-sacrifice. 

It is an informing story, throwing light upon many a 
page of religious history, before and during the period 
of the renaissance. 

It is a challenging story, making a convincing appeal 
to lovers of liberty of conscience and of freedom in the 
worship of God. 

It has gripped the imagination of the nations of 
Northern Europe since it began to be told in the six- 
teenth century. 

The writer has visited Italy twice and during the past 
five years has come into touch with the people in the his- 
toric setting of the facts mentioned. He has read much 
of the Waldensian literature, published since 1827, in- 
cluding the great work by Canon Gilly, of Durham, ‘“Re- 
searches Among the Waldensians,” published in 1831. 
He has read the manuscript of an English translation by 
Mr. William Gibson of Rome, of Professor Ernesto 
Comba’s scholarly work, “A Brief History of the Wal- 
densians,” based on Professor Comba’s, “Storia del 
Valdesi,”’ published in 1923, the last word in historical 
scholarship.. The writer aims to give his personal testi- 
mony to what he has seen and felt and to voice his sense 
of indebtedness for what the Waldensian Church, past 
and present, has done for him. 
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The major purpose is to introduce American Chris- 
tians to the Waldensians and, if I may, to create an 
appetite for further study and visits to Italy. 

When I laid down my life work in The Young Men’s 
Christian Association after forty-two years of service 
and was considering the call of the Waldensian Society 
to become its Secretary, a very dear friend of many 
years, an enthusiastic and intelligent worker for foreign 
missions said to my wife, “In what part of the South 
Sea Islands do the Waldensians live?” I have met many 
American Christians including not a few ministers who 
knew as little. 

I hope within the limits set for this little book to an- 
swer such questions as these: 

Who are the Waldensians? 

How did they get their name? 

Where did they originate? 

Where did they make their history? 

Why were they not destroyed or driven into exile as 
were the other groups which suffered persecutions from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries, such as the Arnal- 
dists, Albigenses, the Humiliati, the poor men of Lom- 
bardy, the Hussites, the Walloons and the Huguenots? 

What have they done and what are they now doing 
in and for Italy? 

Why is America interested in their welfare? 


The Name 


The name Waldensian describes a group of evangeli- 
cal Christians in Italy. They are the descendants of the 
Waldenses, or, to use the Italian. word, the. vee in 
French the Vaudois. . 

From the twelfth century they pave ved in ‘the Val- 
leys of the Po in the Cottian Alps in the northwest cor- 
ner of Italy, formerly included in the duchy of Savoy, 
now in what is known as Piedmont. 

Until the persecutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries there were many Waldenses in France and 
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southern Italy. From 1685 the former were destroyed 
or disappeared over the borders into Italy and Switzer- 
land. The Waldensians of today represent the remnant 
of a few thousand who were preserved in the rocks and 
caves of the Valleys of Luserna, Chisone and San Ger- 
mano and their tributaries in the Cottian Alps, a terri- 
tory less than forty miles in diameter, beginning at 
Pinerolo, about thirty-five miles southwest of Turin. 

Many scholars have maintained that the Waldenses 
have had an unbroken history from Apostolic days. 
Some historians claim that they were driven into the 
mountains during the persecutions of the Roman Em- 
perors in the first century, but modern writers, including 
the Waldensian historian, Professor Ernesto Comba of 
Rome, regard this claim as impossible of documentary 
proof. There is abundance of evidence that they have 
had a continuous history since the twelfth century. 

The name Waldenses was probably taken from Peter 
Waldo. He was a rich merchant of Lyons, France, who 
after his conversion through the sudden death of a dear 
friend and the reading of the New Testament, sold all 
his property. He provided for his wife and two daugh- 
ters and gave the rest to the poor, and then devoted him- 
self to preaching and teaching as a layman. He founded 
a society known as The Poor Men of Lyons. He pre- 
ceded by nearly fifty years the work of St. Francis of 
Assisi, who founded the Franciscans in 1225. 

Waldo went to Rome in 1179 to seek permission to 
preach the evangel. He was refused. He was condemned 
to be burned by the council of Verona, in 1183 and fled 
for refuge into the Alps. His followers were excom- 
municated. There he became the leader of the bands of 
refugees, including probably some from Lombardy and 
Tuscany. To all the name “Waldensian” was finally 
attached by their enemies. 

Waldo died in Bohemia in 1207. The evangelical 
movement under John Huss a century later shows marks 
of contact with the Waldenses. The Waldenses of 
Bohemia sent a deputation to Italy in 1498. 


~ 
~ 
x 


Reaching Out—Persecutions 


The story of the Waldenses in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is a tragic re- 
cital of heroic endeavors to declare the simple evangel 
of Jesus Christ, to promote the worship of God without 
superstitious rites and ceremonies, a steady protest 
against unscriptural practices in the name of the Chris- 
tian Church, marked by growing worldliness and pagan 
luxury. Thirty or more organized persecutions were put 
in motion by their enemies between 1208, under Pope 
Innocent III, and the last great persecution, following 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, October 18, 1685, 
under Louis XIV of France. 


At times the “Barbe” as their missionary workers 
were called, who went out over Italy as merchants were 
successful in making converts, forming groups of wor- 
shippers and teaching them. They won many to their 
simple evangelical faith and ideals of Christian living. 
At one time there were many thousands in Calabria and 
southern Italy. Again and again, as they became strong 
enough to attract attention, they were arrested, con- 
demned, sent to the galleys, exiled or killed. Every vig- 
orous attempt to reform the church was checked by fire 
or sword. Bishop Claudio of Turin in the ninth century 
has been called a Waldensian because he anticipated 
many of the teachings which they later taught and ex- 
amplified. The leader of the reform movement in Lom- 
bardy, Arnaldo of Brescia was martyred in Rome in 
1155. The city of Brescia has honored his memory by a 
beautiful memorial. The martyrdom of John Huss in 
Bohemia in 1415 and of Savonarola in Florence in 1498 
are illustrations of this method of wiping out heresy or 
putting an end to reform. Italy has never had a Refor- 
mation. 


Space will only permit our calling attention to a few 
outstanding dates during these centuries. 

The first armed attack was led by Duke Charles I of 
Savoy in 1484. The details are wanting in the Walden- 
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sian documents. Most of the historians speak of organ- 
ized bands of adventurers led by three captains in 1488. 
One of these, Le Noir (The Black) of Mondovi, a giant 
in stature, publicly reviled the Waldenses who had fled 
from the Valley of Luserna, into the connecting valley 
of Angrogna to an impregnable height, Pra del torno, 
surrounded by high mountains. Here, though poorly 
equipped, their leaders made a stand. Le Noir threat- 
ened them with quick destruction. The defenders kept 
silence, but one female voice was heard crying, “O Dio 
aiutaci’’ (O God Help us). 

As Le Noir, in derision, threw up the visor of his 
helmet, a well aimed arrow from the bow of Pierre Revel 
of Angrogna struck him between the eyes. He fell dead 
and his followers fled in confusion. 

This was the beginning of a crusade which caused 
great suffering and many deaths. The reigning Duke of 
Savoy, Philip II, finally revolted against the outrages 
upon his best subjects. He subsequently entered into a 
compact of peace, which lasted until the Reformation 
shook Rome and the life and death struggle began which 
continued for two centuries. 

The period, 1528 to 1545, was marked by the complete 
destruction of the Waldensian communities in Provence 
in France. A few fled into Italy and took refuge in the 
Valleys. 

The barbe had done great work in the peninsula, espe- 
cially in Calabria. But the papal powers were determined 
“to wipe out the disgraceful heresy.” It was accomplished 
in the summer of 1561 after its outstanding leader John 
Louis Pascal had been arrested, taken to Rome, con- 
demned and burned at Castle Saint Angelo, September 
16, 1560. It is a striking coincidence that the new Wal- 
densian Church on the Piazza Cavour in Rome, opened 
in 1914, is located near the place of his martyrdom. The 
first wedding in this church was that of a converted 
nobleman who was a descendent of the officer in charge 
of Pascal’s execution. At the time of this crusade there 
were fully 50,000 Waldensians in Calabria. All were de- 
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stroyed or driven into exile. Peace treaties were signed 
at Cavour near the Valleys, June 5, 1561. 

Following a visit of several barbe to Germany and 
Switzerland to study the Reformation, the Waldensian 
Synod held a conference with three delegates from 
Geneva, who explained the principles and organization 
of the Reformed churches. The Synod voted at this his- 
toric meeting in 1532 under the chestnut trees at Cian- 
foran in the Valley of Angrogna, to relate the Walden- 
sian Church to the Swiss movement. 

Six years before, formal public worship had been 
established in the Valleys and the first church buildings 
were erected. Three churches of this period are still 
standing at Cerre, Ciabas and San Lorenzo. The last 
though burned in 1686 bears the date, 1555, carved on 
its front. Its walls were standing when peace came in 
1690 and were used in rebuilding. The church is in the 
center of the work in Angrogna parish. 


Three more persecutions must be referred to because 
of their bearing on subsequent Waldensian history. 


In 1630 an invading army from France brought in the 
plague. The army fled leaving their comrades to be 
cared for by the Waldensian peasants. In caring for 
their sick enemies, more than five thousand Walden- 
sians, including fifteen of the seventeen pastors, died of 
the plague. 


When the pestilence was over the Waldensians were 
compelled to fill the vacancies in the churches by young 
preachers from Geneva who did not speak Italian. This 
is the principal reason why, to this day, most of the 
preaching in the Valleys is in French. 


In 1655 came the terrible ‘““Piedmontese Easter” in 
which four thousand Waldensians, men and women and 
children were destroyed on Easter Day, April 24th. This 
frightful slaughter aroused northern Europe and brought 
threats from Oliver Cromwell through his famous Latin 
Secretary, John Milton. Milton’s oft quoted sonnet was 
written at this time: 


“Avenge, O Lord thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine Mountains cold.” 


Cromwell raised a relief fund of $200,000. 


Peace was granted the Waldensians by “Patents of 
Grace” August 18th, 1655, and continued until Louis 
XIV of France on October 18th, 1685, revoked the Edict 
of Nantes by which members of the Reformed Faith in 
France had been allowed freedom of worship. He made 
a compact with Victor Amadeus II of Savoy, the ruler 
under whom the Waldensians lived, to join him in de- 
stroying heresy in the Alps. This war began on April 
22, 1686. The story of this last great persecution, which 
caused the death by the sword or in prison of two-thirds 
of the Waldensians, need not be told in detail. 


In the winter of 1687 the remnant who were in prison, 
less than 5,000, were allowed to go into exile in Switzer- 
land, where the government promised to keep them from 
returning to the Valleys. Their lands were confiscated. 
Their churches were burned, except one, at Ghigo in the 
parish of Prali, the highest of the seventeen parishes near 
the French border. 


The Pope and Louis then issued a proclamation: 
“Heresy is extirpated. The Waldenses are no more. 
Their name and faith are forever proscribed in Italy.” 


But the passionate love of the Waldenses for the 
homeland in the Valleys could not be crushed out of their 
hearts. One of the pastors, Henri Arnaud, began to plan 
to lead his people back again. He studied the routes by 
which they might return avoiding the usual well known 
passes. He consulted one of the heroes of a former per- 
secution, Jose Janeval, an exile in Geneva. After sev- 
eral futile attempts, on the evening of August 15, 1689, 
about 700 men crossed Lake Geneva in the night into 
Savoy, and, led by Arnaud, began one of the greatest 
military marches in all history, so regarded by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


The Glorious Return 


The story of the “Glorious Return,” the battles, the 
escapes, the miraculous preservation and the arrival at 
Prali on Sunday, August 25, 1689, is thrilling. In front 
of the only church building not destroyed and still in use, 
their leader, Arnaud, preached his challenging sermon. 
They passed over the range to Bobbio, in the Valley of 
the Pellice, and on Sunday, September Ist, at a spot 
known as Sibaud, among the chestnut trees, they took 
the oath of loyalty to the faith of their fathers and to 
each other. A monument was dedicated at Sibaud in 
1889 at the two hundredth anniversary of the Return, 
in the presence of 5,000 Waldenses and their friends 
from various lands. 


The army of 20,000 trained soldiers could not allow a 
little band of less than 600 to win a victory. The Wal- 
denses retreated to a mountain called Balsiglia and there 
they dug in for the winter. They were preserved by 
foraging and by the grain left by their enemies who had 
taken their little farms and who fled to the plains when 
the rightful owners returned. According to their promise 
the armies came back in May, 1690, to complete the work 
of destruction. When escape seemed hopeless, the Wal- 
denses got away through a fog and went over the range 
again to Bobbio, where they could not be followed by an 
army and its impedimenta without weeks of time. 


Meanwhile their Prince, Victor Amadeus, II, repented 
of his foolish compact with Louis XIV and on May 18th 
offered terms of peace to the Waldensians. He asked 
them to become his guardians at the French frontier, a 
striking tribute to his confidence in them and his appre- 
ciation of their moral character. 


An Interval of Peace 


The intervening years between 1690 and the found- 
ing of the Republic of France in 1804 were marked by 
various political events in Europe which had significance 
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for Italy. In 1694 a formal edict restored to the Wal- 
denses the ownership of their beloved Valleys. 


In 1698 the members of the Reformed Church of 
France who lived in the Valleys and the Waldenses in 
the eastern-most Valley, Perosa or Chisone, were driven 
into exile. Arnaud guided many of them into Germany 
where forty colonies were formed, evidences of which 
are still found in Wurtemberg and Schoenburg. 


Those remaining in the narrow limits of the Valleys 
of San Germano, Pellice, Angrogna and Rora were sub- 
jected to many restrictions. They were little better than 
slaves. Many of their children were stolen and placed in 
convents and monastaries in border towns. Pinerolo at 
the beginning of the Valley of Chisone, the military 
headquarters of that part of the Province, was the scene 
of many domestic tragedies. 


The eagerness of the Waldenses for education and 
their religious distress were brought to the attention of 
friends in the Netherlands in 1769 and a Walloon Com- 
mittee to raise money was formed. 


Soon after Napoleon was crowned Emperor in 1814 
he granted an audience to the Moderator of the Wal- 
densian Synod, Signor Peyran. The result was the issu- 
ing of decrees fixing the boundaries of the seventeen 
Waldensian parishes, practically as they are today, with 
other privileges. He, as their Sovereign, controlling all 
northern Italy, gave public endorsement of their char- 
acter and courage. Churches began to be built of a more 
substantial character. Among those erected in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, worthy of special men- 
tion, are those at San Giovanni-Luserna, built in 1807 
and at Pomaretto, built in 1825, the largest gift being 
from the Czar of Russia. | 

The providential visit of Canon William S. Gilly, of 
Durham Cathedral, England, in 1823, and his epoch 
making books published in 1827 and 1831, brought the 
economic, social and educational distress of the Walden- 
sians to the attention of the English-speaking world. 
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A significant event was the call of a brilliant young 
English Army officer, Colonel (afterwards General) 
Charles Beckwith, on his former Commander, The Duke 
of Wellington in 1827. While waiting in the Duke’s 
library he picked up and glanced through one of Canon 
Gilly’s books. He was so attracted by it that he went to 
a book shop and purchased a copy. He visited the Val- 
leys in 1827 and in 1828. He made repeated visits and 
Torre Pellice became his home in 1841. He died there 
July 19th, 1862. 


The story of General Beckwith’s devotion to the Wal- 
denses, his founding of the Latin School at Pomaretto 
in 1830 and upwards of one hundred village schools in 
the Valleys, his gifts, his influence with educational, 
military and civil leaders, read like a fairy tale. 


He married, late in life, a young Waldensian woman. 
In 1862 a little girl was born. She lived at his old home 
in Torre Pellice and devoted herself and her means to 
the Waldensian cause. Miss Beckwith died in June, 
1927, sincerely mourned throughout the Valleys, not 
alone for her father’s sake but for her own rare and 
beautiful devotion. 


The Emancipation 


Various vicissitudes mark the story from 1820 to 
1848. The political changes in Italy, reflecting the re- 
sults of Napoleon’s rise and downfall, and the increas- 
ing political power of the church of Rome, naturally had 
their effect on this little evangelical, liberty-loving peo- 
ple. Piedmont was the soil in which grew and bldssomed 
the spirit of liberty and democracy that is linked with the 
names of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour. 


The spirit of unrest and revolt grew steadily in the 
Kingdom of Sardinia and Savoy after the restoration 
of Victor Emanuel I in 1814. 


In September, 1844, Carlo Alberto, the King, went to 
Torre Pellice to take part in the opening of a Priory, 
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“erected to lead the population of the Valleys back into 
the Roman fold.” The people, almost all Waldenses, 
gave their king such enthusiastic demonstrations of good 
will that he sent his military escort back to Turin, “not 
wishing any guard among his faithful Waldensians.”’ 
He received the moderator of the Church with open 
arms and made the mayor of Torre Pellice a Knight. 
Later he erected a memorial fountain which bears the 
inscription (translated) : 


KING CARLO ALBERTO 
TO THE PEOPLE WHO RECEIVED HIM 
WITH SUCH AFFECTION 


The revolution of 1848 and the defeat of Austria cul- 
minated in the adoption of a constitution by the kingdom 
of Sardinia and Savoy. To the Waldensians its out- 
standing feature was the decree of Emancipation. It 
caused demonstrations of joy throughout the Valleys. 
The King gave signal honor to the Waldensians in the 
celebrations which followed. 

February 17, 1848, was Emancipation Day for this 
people, who had waited, suffered and longed for liberty 
of conscience for four hundred years and more. 

The Synod of the Waldensians met in August and 
decided that February 17th should be celebrated each 
year as the festival of Emancipation. 

They had always sought to carry the evangel as they 
believed it and the open Bible to all Italy. In spite of 
poverty and political and ecclesiastical opposition, this 
dynamic little minority of 20,000 humble believers had 
fixed its eyes on the millions who knew not the evangeli- 
cal interpretation of Christianity in the towns and vil- 
lages of northern, central and southern Italy. 


Achievements 


A group of Waldensians in Turin, the capital city of 
the Kingdom of Sardinia and Savoy, had for several 
years joined in public worship with the Ambassador of 
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Germany and other Protestants in the German Embassy. 
Among them was Joseph Malan, a Waldensian Banker. 
General Beckwith, who had moved to Turin on his mar- 
riage in 1850 began to make plans to raise funds, secure 
a lot and help build a Waldensian Church. Banker Malan 
and he gave the price of the land and a most desirable 
central site was secured, largely through the influence 
of Count Cavour. The cornerstone was laid October 
29th, 1851, and the building dedicated December 15th, 
1853. The total cost was $75,000. This was the first 
Protestant Church erected in Italy, outside of the Wal- 
densian Valleys (see page 23). It has now a member- 
ship of 1,000, is self supporting and gives largely to the 
missionary work, hospitals and schools in other parts of 
Italy besides maintaining a second church, a hospital and 
an industrial school in Turin. 

One by one other cities were entered by the Walden- 
sians. On September 20, 1870, Rome became the capital 
of United Italy by the victory of the army of Victor 
Emmanuel II over the Papal States and the entrance of 
his army into Rome. There entered also groups of Prot- 
estants and a Waldensian colporteur with religious liter- 
ature and Bibles. 

Soon after Rome became the capital of United Italy, 
the Waldensians organized a church. In 1885 a splendid 
building was opened on Via Nazionale, now called Via 
Quattro Novembre. It is near the memorial to Victor 
Emmanuel II and United Italy at the heart of Rome. 

In 1914 a second Waldensian church was dedicated. 
It was a gift of Mrs. John S. Kennedy of New York, in 
memory of her father Cornelius Baker. It is a beautiful 
building located on the Piazza Cavour, near the Tiber 
and but a few minutes’ walk from Castle Saint Angelo. 

In Milan there stands, not far from the great cathe- 
dral, the historic church, San Giovanni in Conca, erected 
in the seventh century on the foundation of an earlier | 
church, where St. Ambrose did his great work. It was 
partly destroyed in the fifteenth century and was used 
for storage of ammunition during the revolution of 1848. 
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It was secured by the Waldensians, repaired and re- 
dedicated to Christian worship in 1885. 


There are Waldensian churches in nearly all of the 
large cities including Venice, Naples, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Florence, Siena, Pisa, Bari, Brindisi, Trieste, Fiume, 
San Remo and Bordighera. A beautiful building was 
dedicated at Palermo, May 15, 1927. 


Not only have churches been established in fifty-seven 
cities outside of the valleys including nine in Sicily but 
they have upwards of one hundred preaching stations 
and numerous Sunday Schools. In many of these out 
stations churches might be organized if funds for the 
salaries of ministers or evangelists were available es 
map on page 21). 

Day Schools, where there is a definite program of 
Christian education, have a large and successful place, 
with thousands of non-Protestant children in attend- 
ance, notably in Sicily. 


Wt Torre Pellice there is a High. School or elles 
with an enrollment of over 200, usually filled to capacity. 
The curriculum includes a partial normal training course 
which is continued at one of the Universities. 


A splendid orphanage for girls has been maintained 
for fifty years at Bordighera on the sea, and a boys’ 
orphanage, known as the Gould Home, at Florence, re- 
moved from Rome in 1922. 


The theological Seminary, which for sixty years in 
Florence prepared evangelical teachers, ministers and 
evangelists, was removed in 1922 to a new building in 
Rome. It has a faculty of four professors of exceptional 
ability. There are about thirty students each year, in- 
cluding several from other denominations. This is the 
only regularly organized evangelical theological semi- 
nary in Italy. 


Hospitals and other welfare institutions are scattered 
throughout Italy. They are doing a work worthy of the 
Waldensian name in spite of limited resources. 
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The total communicant membership of the seventeen 
churches of the Valleys, the so-called “Mother church,” 
is 13,000. The sixty churches in the Peninsula and Sicily 
have 6,500 members. 

There were added 786 in 1927 on confession of faith, 
none being admitted under sixteen years of age. The 
Waldensian churches, especially those in the Valleys, 
lose a large number by migration and emigration each 
year, largely because of economic conditions. The Val- 
ley churches are composed principally of farmers. There 
are few industries in that part of Italy, though they are 
steadily increasing. 

Colonies of Waldensians from Italy have gone out in 
the past forty years. The largest are in Uruguay and 
the Argentine, where there are upwards of 4,000 mem- 
bers in eight self-supporting churches. 

Since the persecutions of the last half of the seven- 
teenth century America has given refuge to many Wal- 
densians. The government of Holland offered free pas- 
sage on ships for America in 1658. The first church 
building on Saten Island in New York was erected for 
the Waldensian refugees. 

Waldensian names are found in Pennsylvania. The 
town of Monett, Missouri, was founded by a colony of 
Waldensians, and Valdese, North Carolina, was founded 
in 1893 by thirty families, led by Dr. Carlo Alberto Tron. 
They now number about 1500 and have a strong church 
connected with the Presbyterian Church (South) and 
have various prosperous industries. 

There are nearly 1000 Waldensians in and about New 
York, either with distinct church organizations or con- 
nected with other evangelical denominations. Several of 
the 300 Protestant Italian Churches in America have 
Waldensian pastors and missionaries. 

There is a steady flow of the best life of this oldest 
Protestant church in the world, from its ancient refuge, 
where God kept it alive for centuries, merging with 
evangelical work in France, Austria, South America and 
the United States. 
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The New Italy 


Are the Waldensians and their program of evangeli- 
zation and Christian education needed in the develop- 
ment of New Italy in this post-war period? Yes, for 
several reasons. 


1. They have an evangelical message and an evan- 
gelistic spirit which is needed in every land, but nowhere 
more than in Italy. It is no secret that there are literally 
millions who, while nominally Roman Catholics, have 
become either agnostic or indifferent to the faith of their 
fathers. The Waldensian preachers are giving the evan- 
gel without controversial bitterness to thousands of 
lapsed members of the Roman Church. 


2. The Waldensians for centuries have emphasized 
the reading of the Scriptures and have been aggressive 
in promoting the sale and distribution of religious litera- 
ture and New Testaments. They maintain a publishing 
house and have close relations with the Bible societies of 
Great Britain and America. Hundreds of evangelical 
books and Bibles are placed in the hands of eager in- 
quirers each year. 


3. The Waldensians are an indigenous church. They 
are known as loyal Italians. Their record in the great 
war for heroism and sacrifice was only what might have 
been expected, in the light of their past history. Several 
of their pastors were chaplains in the war and others had 
an honorable place as officers in the army. They have 
secured a warm place by their devotion to the House of 
Savoy, the present reigning family, in some of its dark 
days. The royal family hold them in high regard and 
employ them as teachers and stewards in Rome, and at 
their summer palaces. 

The present government have given repeated evidences 
in the past year of the desire to give them full religious 
liberty. The Waldensian churches are non-political and 
take no part as churches in political agitation. Their 
pastors preach the gospel and as pastors keep out of 
politics. 
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4. The Waldensian Church is unique in Italy in being 
democratic in government. It is nearest like the Pres- 
byterian Church, due to its voluntary choice of coopera- 
tion with the leaders of the Reformation in Switzerland. 
Every ordained minister or teacher is eligible to attend 
the Annual Synod, which is the controlling legislative 
body, with full voting power and an equal number of 
laymen are elected from the several churches each year. 
The Synod elects the Tavola, or Managing Board, of 
nine members, five ministers and four laymen. One of 
these is elected as Moderator who becomes the recog- 
nized leader or spokesman of the church. The spirit of 
cooperation between clergy and laity makes a strong ap- 
peal to thinking men. 

5. The ministerial standard is high. Ordination to the 
ministry is not easily secured. The trained Waldensian 
minister speaks, not only good Italian and French, but 
usually several dialects, and many of them also speak 
English and German, having taken post graduate courses 
in English and Scottish universities. This fact makes a 
strong appeal to students, artists, army officers and men, 
of affairs, especially in large cities. The audiences in 
Rome include large numbers of these types. 


6. The character of their worship attracts many peo- 
ple with hunger in their souls for spiritual nourishment. 
One may not understand a word of Italian, but he can 
enter, as many have testified, into the reverent beautiful 
evangelical liturgy and singing with devout gratitude. 
Their music and hymns are of a high order. Many of 
their hymns are the common heritage of all evangelical 
churches while others are the expression of their own 
rich experience. Read the following translation of one 
of their most familiar hymns, born in the sorrows and 
joys of their persecutions. 


“For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers God! 
Thou hast made thy children mighty 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 
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Thou hast fixed our ark and refuge 
Where the spoilers foot ne’er trod, 

For the strength of the hills we thank Thee, 
Our God, our fathers God !” 


Not to win Roman Catholics away from their ancestral 
faith, but rather to provide an opportunity for those who 
crave their spiritual worship and Christian fellowship is 
one of the principal aims of this minority among Italy’s 
millions of nominal Christians. 

7. Finally, if the groups of evangelicals in Italy, some 
connected with denominations in England and America 
and together numbering less than fifty thousand, are to 
come together, the Waldensian Church will be the lead- 
ing factor. The Waldensians are recognized by the 
Roman Catholic Church and by the Government as gen- 
uinely Italian, directed by loyal Italians and devoted to 
the best ideals of Italian nationalism. They comprise 
fully two-thirds of all who call themselves evangelicals. 
They have the background of sacrificial devotion to the 
gospel, a trained leadership and centers in all parts of 
Italy. 

_ Furthermore, they are in vital touch with international 
and interdenominational movements working towards 
cooperation and Christian unity. Some of their leaders 
have often expressed the hope of being a part, some day, 
of a united evangelical church of Italy. 


America’s Part in Waldensian Progress 


In the providence of God, at a time of great moral 
and spiritual need in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, friends, such as Canon Gilly and General Beck- 
with in England, were the means of providing sorely 
needed good will and resources. 

Later, societies were formed in England and Scotland 
to cultivate intelligent, practical interest in the work of 
the Waldenses. The Waldensian Missions Aid Society 
of Scotland has rendered, for more than sixty years, 
helpful cooperation. 
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For more than forty years friends in the various 
churches in America have shown practical sympathy and 
groups of these friends in several cities were organized 
for this purpose. 

In 1906 these groups and other friends incorporated 
as The American Waldensian Aid Society, an interde- 
nominational agency, whose task as expressed in its con- 
stitution is “To collect funds and apply the same to the 
aid of the Waldensian Church in Italy, and elsewhere in 
its evangelistic institutional and educational work—and 
to arouse and maintain interest throughout the United 
States in the work of said Church and otherwise to aid 
the said Waldensian Church.’ The Society has nearly 
fifty Branches in the leading cities of America. 


A New Day for the Waldensian Church 


A new day has come for this, the oldest evangelical 
church in the world. Its light now shines from the Cot- 
tian Alps on the border of France, to the eastern end of 
Sicily. The churches in the seventeen historic parishes, 
and the churches in many of the cities, are self support- 
ing. They give out of limited resources to the evangeli- 
zation of Italy. But the task of carrying the message to 
the hundreds of towns and villages is too much for this 
dynamic little minority of less than 25,000 communicants. 
To Christians in our own and other lands has been given 
the privilege of sharing in this great task by good will, 
intercession and practical help as this earnest and loyal 
church carries on its program of evangelization and 
Christian education. 
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WALDENSIAN CHURCH, PIAZZA CAVOUR, ROME 
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